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Labor's Role in National Defense 


By SIDNEY HILLMAN, Labor Member 
Advisory Commission, Council of National Defense 


Organized labor in the United States is fully 
aware that free labor can exist only under demo- 
atic institutions. Trade-unions are among the 
first free social institutions attacked and destroyed 
by dictators. The right of workers to organize or 
to assemble in local meetings or in national con- 
ventions, free speech and free press, and the other 
liberties guaranteed by the Bill of Rights more than 
\50 years ago—all these are at stake in the strug- 
sle between democracy and dictatorship. Labor 
knows this and stands ready to do everythng in 
its power to see to it that these rights are not im- 
paired by enemies from within or outside the Na- 
tion. This is why labor is completely and un- 
rservedly in favor of national defense. 

National defense does not, however, mean that 
hbor must forego every social and economic gain 
it has obtained during the years and decades of 
hard and incessant struggle. More particularly, 
tational defense does not require that labor give up 
the significant advances in social security and col- 
ketive bargaining attained in recent years. The 
Social Security Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act, the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts and the 
fair Labor Standards Acts are the laws which by 
adding to labor’s strength have made it possible 
for labor to make a greater contribution to the 
eforts of a united Nation for complete and ade- 
quate defense. 

This is what President Roosevelt meant when, 
on May 26, he said: “For that reason, we must 
make sure, in all that we do, that there be no 
breakdown or cancelation of any of the great social 
gains which we have made in these past years. We 
have carried on an offensive ona broad front against 
social and economic inequalities and abuses which 
tad made our society weak. That offensive should 
hot now be broken down by the pincers movement 
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of those who would use the present needs of mili- 
tary defense to destroy it."’ Experience so far has 
shown that this advanced labor and social legisla- 
tion has helped and not retarded preparation for 
national defense. 

The Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense, appointed by the President to 
aid him in the effective organization of national 
defense, is made up of seven members, each 
charged with complete responsibility in the par- 
ticular field of activities to which he is assigned. 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., formerly chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation, is in 
charge of the supply of raw materials; William S. 
Knudsen, former president of General Motors 
Corporation, concerns himself with the actual 
production of equipment and materials used in 
warfare; Sidney Hillman, president of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, is in charge 
of all matters pertaining to labor; Leon Hender- 
son, member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, watches over price developments with a 
view to protecting the country against run-away 
prices; Chester C. Davis, member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, handles agriculture; Ralph Budd, 
chairman of the board of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, is responsible for transpor- 
tation matters; and Harriet Elliott, dean of women 
of the University of North Carolina, is charged 
with the protection of consumers’ interests. 


LABOR SUPPLY 


The primary function of the labor member of 
the Advisory Commission is to assure an adequate 
supply and a continuous flow of the labor required 
by the defense industries at the time and place 
such labor is needed. The demand for labor in 





the defense program comes from Government 
agencies—particularly the Army and the Navy, 
which build and manufacture much of their own 
war equipment and materials, such as warships 
in the navy yards, or guns and ammunition in 


army arsenals—and from private industry en- 


gaged in manufacturing war equipment and 
materials. 


Workers employed by the Army or Navy are 
classified as civil employees and are obtained 
largely through the Federal Civil Service and the 
United States Employment Service. Private in- 
dustries engaged in Government work generally 
fill their labor needs from the list of workers 
maintained in their own employment offices, from 
the employment offices maintained by individual 
unions, and through the State employment offices 
affiliated with the United States Employment 
Service. 

The first task of the labor member of the Defense 
Commission was to determine and classify the 
available supply of labor and to coordinate the 
activities of the various employment agencies 
through which this labor can be drawn into the 
defense industries. The lists of the United States 
Civil Service Commission were brought up to date 
and the job applications reclassified in accordance 
with the occupational requirements and standards 
set by the Army and Navy. Also, with the aid of 
the Army and Navy and other agencies, such as 
the United States Employment Service, the Civil 
Service Commission has been constantly expand- 
ing its lists of available workers, particularly in 
the skilled trades which are in demand for the 
defense program. 

At the same time, the United States Employ- 
ment Service undertook and recently completed an 
analysis of its active file of work applicants. 
The object of this survey was to determine the 
occupations, experiences, and skills of those 
among the unemployed and partially employed 
workers who had filled out applications for jobs 
in any of the 1,500 public employment offices 
scattered throughout the United States. 

These recordsreveal thatapproximately 5,100,000 
persons were actively seeking work through public 
employment offices in April of this year. Of this 
number about 3,800,000 were men. 

A more detailed tabulation of the active file 
shows that there were approximately 2,000,000 
persons qualified for work in skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations, and 1,100,000 registrants 


available for unskilled work. 


Among the skille 
and semiskilled workers were approximate) 
300,000 persons whose occupational experiene, 
was in the manufacture of textiles and _ textij 
products. The second largest group of person; 
in manufacturing occupations comprised 219.04 
workers with skills in metal work, most of which 
are essential to defense industries. Included jp 
this group were 55,000 machinists and workex 
with machine-shop experience, 6,200 tool and dj 
makers, 31,700 molders and welders, and aboy 
33,000 skilled in jobs relating to the mechanic, 
treatment of metals, such as rolling, stamping 
and forging. 

The latest survey of job seekers registered with 
the United States Employment Service reveals x 
of August 31, 1940, a total of 177,000 registered 
as primarily skilled and approximately 38,000 jot 
seekers with secondary skills in the 270 occupy. 
tions essential to the defense program. The 
workers were largely concentrated in the mor 
populous industrial States. California, Michigan 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania accounted fr 
nearly half of the total number of job applicant 
registered in these occupations. 


Job seekers in selected occupations 


[Registered with United States Employment Service 
August 31, 1940] 


=< Loe rm 
Industry and occupation I ‘skill > Se —_ 
Total____ wecccsen-| 296,088 38, 101 
Machine-shop work and machine- 
tool manufacturing __---.------ 51, 158 12, 932 
Automobile mechanics - - - - - - 22, 814 4, 18 
Drill operators --~-- ~~ - i 7, 215 | 3, 012 
Lathe operators - _--------- 4, 426 1, 74 
Bench machinists_-----_-_-__-- 4, 307 Sit 
CS eee 3, 072 69 
Metal working -.----- -- cnnukeen 21, 869 5, 3it 
Welders - ---- ease a 11, 910 3, 76 
Sheet-metal workers_. -_- 4, 529 si 
Foundry work__- aka diac dans 20, 728 3, 41 
Molders. - _----- 7, 622 git 
OE SA ee 4, 075 702 
Forge and press operators -- 4, 003 W. 
Construction__-__- Ee es 17, 540 3, 932 
Form builders... .._..----- 10, 565 2, Ott 
Structural-steel workers _ _ _- 3, 941 Gli 
Electrical equipment, radio, tele- 
phone, and telegraph____------ 4, 672 1, 262 
Shipbuilding._..........--- 2,018 70 
pO eas PAE 1, 623 Sot 
Miscellaneous _ - - -- Vota aalasabacn 57, 224 | 9, 9 


— 





Most of the registrants in the selected occupt- 
tions were qualified for work in machine shop 
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and in machine-tool operations. Nearly one-third 
of those with primary skills and approximately 
mne-third of those with secondary skills had 
qualifications required by this type of work. 
The miscellaneous group of occupations also 
emprised a large number of machinists, mill- 
wights, and maintenance mechanics, most of 
vhom are undoubtedly qualified to work in 
machine shops and related industrial occupations. 
As a third step to determine and classify the 
aisting supply of skilled labor which can be 
jrawn upon for defense needs by Government 
wencies or private industry, the labor member of 
the Defense Commission requested various inter- 
national unions to make a complete inventory 
and analysis of their members who were either 
uemployed or employed on jobs where they made 
little or no use of their acquired skill or experience. 
As a result of these labor inventories by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, by the 
United States Employment Service, and by the 
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the immediate needs for the defense program. 
Thus far the indications are that the regular 
channels used by private industry are still adequate 
to fill their additional needs in connection with 
the defense program. 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
has also been able to fill, with but a few exceptions, 


S 


| Service 


Secondan 


skill most of the requests for workers it has received 
~—f from the Army and the Navy. There has been 
38,10 § some difficulty in finding a sufficient number of 
~ such highly skilled and specialized workers as 
12 - prism and test-plate makers, lens grinders, instru- 
3.02 ment makers, and loftsmen needed for work in 
= Government establishments. These are highly 
gu @ skilled occupations used by very few private 
= establishments, which as a rule train only enough 
‘a Workers to fill such vacancies as occur in the 
a particular establishment. 
a LOOKING AHEAD 
. To fill the present day labor requirements, when 


6i ff the defense program is just getting started and 
1.9 § there is still available a large supply of unem- 
- ployed skilled workers, is a comparatively simple 
9.gi§ ‘sk. The problem is merely that of bringing 
workers in search of work to the job for which 
they are best qualified and where they are most 
needed. However, with a rapid expansion in 
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defense production such as is expected to take 
place within the next year, the task of finding 
suitable men—particularly those skilled in occupa- 
tions required by the defense industries—is bound 
to become more and more difficult. 

Here again the existing Government agencies 
and their facilities—the United States Office of 
Education, the United States Department of 
Labor, the Work Projects Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration—have made it possible for 
the Defense Commission to undertake a series 
of measures designed to meet such emergency needs 
as may arise. Within less than a month after the 
appointment of the Defense Commission, the 
United States Office of Education and the Work 
Projects Administration jointly inaugurated a 
system of vocational training to refresh or to 
improve the specialized skills of skilled workers. 
The training is designed primarily for two groups 
of persons: those unemployed workers selected 
from the W. P. A. and from the United States 
Employment Service registers for short intensive 
training courses for jobs in defense industries, and 
those workers who have jobs but who in their 
out-of-work hours are willing to undergo supple- 
mentary training to improve their skills on the 
job. The program has been carried out by local 
trade and engineering schools under the direction 
of and with funds allocated by the United States 
Office of Education. The instruction covers such 
occupations as aircraft mechanics, machinists, 
sheet-metal workers, welders, cabinetmakers, pat- 
tern makers, electricians, blacksmiths, riveters, 
lathe operators, punch-press operators, and such 
engineering fields as drafting, testing, instrument 
manufacturing, machine-tool making, as well as 
specification writing and blue printing. 

As of August 31, the Office of Education re- 
ported 107,757 workers enrolled in vocational 
training for defense work in more than 470 cities 
in 43 States and the District of Columbia. Of 
these 71,421 were enrolled for preemployment 
refresher training courses, while 36,336 were em- 
ployed workers taking special courses to improve 
their skills or to advance on the job. Many of 
the trainees in the refresher courses have already 
been placed on jobs either through the local em- 
ployment offices or by the training schools and 
the W. P. A. 

In addition to vocational training, plans have 
been developed to expand the apprenticeship 
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training facilities of the United States Department 
of Labor and to provide specialized training for 
highly skilled workers under an Jn-Service-Train- 
ing-Program in the plants where such workers are 
already employed. In a similar fashion training 
for aviation ground personnel at airports is being 
provided under the joint sponsorship of the Work 
Projects Administration. the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and the U. 8. Office of Education. 
The training of apprentices, the refresher training 
courses, and the In-Service-Training-Program is 
guided by a special committee composed of an 
equal number of representatives from labor and 
industry. 


LABOR POLICY OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The problem of providing an adequate supply 
of labor to meet the rapidly growing defense needs 
is extremely complicated. It is intimately in- 
volved with the hours, wages. and standards of 
work, with existing labor legislation, with labor 
relations, and with safety and health. To protect 
the hard-won rights of workers and their unions, 
and at the same time provide an adequate and 
efficient productive labor force and uninterrupted 
operation in the defense industries, the labor mem- 
ber of the Defense Commission has as his advisors 
a labor policy committee consisting of six members 
from unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., six 
from the C. I. O., and four from railroad labor 
organizations. 

As a result of the work of this committee, the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense made public on September 1 the following 
labor policy pertaining to the defense program: 

Primary among the objectives of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense is the increase 
in production of materials required by our armed forces 
and the assurance of adequate future supply of such ma- 
terials with the least possible disturbance to production of 
supplies for the civilian population. The scope of our 
present program entails bringing into production many of 
our unused resources of agriculture, manufacturing, and 
manpower. 

This program can be used in the public interest as a 
vehicle to reduce unemployment and otherwise strengthen 
the human fiber of our Nation. In the selection of plant 
locations for new production, in the interest of national 
defense, great weight must be given to this factor. 

In order that surplus and unemployed labor may be 
absorbed in the defense program, all reasonable efforts 
should be made to avoid hours in excess of 40 per week. 
However, in emergencies or where the needs of the national 
defense cannot otherwise be met, exceptions to this stand- 
ard should be permitted. When the requirements of the 
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defense program make it necessary to work in excess ¢j 
these hours, or where work is required on Saturdays, Sun. 
days, or holidays, overtime should be paid in accordan 
with the local recognized practices. 

All work carried on as part of the defense progray 
should comply with Federal statutory provisions affectin, 
labor wherever such provisions are applicable. This gp. 
plies to the Walsh-Healey Act, Fair Labor Standards Aq 
the National Labor Relations Act, ete. There should aly 
be compliance with State and local statutes affecting labo 
relations, hours of work, wages, workmen’s compensatioy, 
safety, sanitation, etc. 

Adequate provision should be made for the health anj 
safety of employees. 

As far as possible, the local employment or other ageneis 
designated by the United States Employment Servig 
should be utilized. 

Workers should not be discriminated against because ¢ 
age, sex, race, or color. 

Adequate housing facilities should be made availab) 
for employees. 





Members of Labor Policy Committee 


Harry C. Bates, president, Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers International Union of America 

Van. A. Bittner, United Mine Workers of America. 

H. W. Brown, international president, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

John P. Coyne, president, Building and Con- 


struction Trades Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

S. H. Dalrymple, president, United Rubber 
Workers. 


Clinton Golden, regional director, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

Allen 8. Haywood, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 

Samuel J. Hogan, president, 
Engineers Beneficial Association. 

George W. Laughlin, first assistant grand chief, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, representing 
A. Johnston, grand chief engineer. 

George Q. Lynch, general president, 
Makers League of North America. 

A. E. Lyon, grand president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Charles J. MacGowan, vice president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers of America. 

George Masterton, general president, United 
Association of Journeymen, Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters. 

Emil Rieve, president, Textile Workers Union of 
America. 
R. J. Thomas, 
Workers of America. 

D. W. Tracy, former president, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and now Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor. 


National Marine 


Pattern 


president, United Automobile 
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nlls, except for class I steam railroads, are based on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures adjusted to latest 
census data. 

After declining steadily during the first 4 
months of 1940, the volume of industrial produc- 
tion in the United States reversed its trend in May, 
and in June production of mines and factories rose 
substantially. Averaged over the first 6 months 
of the year, the 1940 output was nearly 16 percent 
higher than for the corresponding period of 1939 
and 40 percent higher than the first half of 1938. 
It was not quite so large as in the first 6 months 
of 1937. 

Durable-goods manufacturing was nearly 30 
percent higher this year than for the first half of 





Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1940 


1939. Substantial increases were recorded in the 
output of steel, electrical machinery, automobiles, 
aircraft, and other war-materials industries. 

Total output of nondurable goods was about 6 
percent above the level of the first 6 months of 
last year. Such significant nondurable-goods in- 
dustries as meat packing, chemicals, rayon, tires 
and tubes, and paper and pulp reported a higher 
rate of activity, while other industries, including 
leather, wool, and silk, were not so active as in the 
first half of 1939. 

Employment in industries other than agriculture 
averaged 34,970,000 for the first half of 1940, 
or slightly more than 1,000,000 higher than for the 
same period of 1939. Factory employment aver- 
aged 7 percent higher and weekly pay rolls in 
manufacturing industries about 14 percent higher 
than in the first 6 months of 1939. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Output of manufacturing industries in the first half of 
1940 averaged about 16 percent higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1939 and 44 percent higher than in the 
first 6 months of 1938. It was 4 percent lower than in the 
frst half of 1937. Both employment and factory weekly 
pay rolls averaged higher in the first 6 months of this year 
than in 1939 or 1938, but remained below their 1937 levels. 
For every 1,000 workers employed on the average during 


the first 6 months of 1937, manufacturing industries had 
920 workers on their pay rolls this year, as against 860 in 
the first half of last year and 810 in 1938. For every $1,000 
paid out in weekly wages by manufacturing establish- 
ments in the first 6 months of 1937, about $930 was dis- 
bursed on the average in the first 6 months of this year, 
$820 in the similar period of last year, and $720 in the first 
half of 1938. 
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Despite a sharp rise in steel operations during May and 
June, total production of ingots for the first 6 months of 
this year was 11 percent smaller than for the first half of 


was, however, considerably higher 
the first half of last year and 1938. 
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of workers employed in blast furnaces, 
rolling mills advanced 20 percent in 1940, but 
8 percent below the level of 1937. 
rolls rose 27 percent, compared with the first half of 1939 
They were still 17 percent below their 1937 average. 
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The production of approximately 2,400,000 passenger 
cars and trucks during the first 6 months of 1940 exceeded 
1939 output by 400,000 and was twice as large as assemblies 
The output for the first half of 
year was 13 percent below the first half of 1937. 


half of 1938. 


Automobiles 


Employment in automobile establishments picked up sul 
stantially from the low level of 1938, and weekly pay roll 
for the first 6 months of 1940 were almost twice as large « 
in the first half of 1938. 
and pay rolls 10 percent below the first half of 1937. 
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Electric Light and Power 


»d up sub- Output of electric energy in the United States in the number of workers employed during the first half of this 
7 pay roll first 6 months of this year was 12 percent larger than last year was almost as large as in the corresponding period of 
aS large as year and 17 percent larger than in the first half of 1937. 1937. Weekly pay rolls, averaged over the 6-month 
16 perecnt Employment in electric light and power plants has not period, however, have increased somewhat and this year’s 
37. aried significantly in the last 4 years and the average pay roll averaged 7 percent higher than in 1937 
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Production of lumber has increased markedly since 1938, 
and output for the first half of this year was approximately 
the same as in 1937. Employment in sawmills and log- 
ging camps has likewise advanced during the past 2 years 
but not so rapidly, and for the first 6 months of 1940 the 


Lumber 


number of wage earners averaged about 10 percent lower 
than in the same period of 1937. The increase in averag, 
weekly pay rolls has been somewhat greater than the rig 
in employment, but total wage disbursements during th, 
first half of 1940 were still 7 percent lower than in 1937, 
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Nearly as many tons of bituminous coal were mined 
during the first half of 1940 as in the corresponding period 
of 1937. However, employment and weekly pay rolls in 
the industry averaged somewhat below their 1937 levels. 
More miners had employment and their aggregate weekly 


Bituminous Coal 


pay roll was substantially higher this year than in the first 
half of 1939, when most mines were closed for 6 weeks 
pending the negotiation of a new union contract. Com- 
pared with 2 years ago, employment was slightly lower this 
year but production and weekly pay rolls were higher. 
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rcent lower Measured by the number of hours cotton spindles were the first 6 months of 1937, 920 workers had jobs on the 
in Average § jn actual operation, activity in cotton-textile mills in the average this year, as against 870 last year and 800 in the 
an. the rise & frst half of 1940 was slightly greater than in 1939, but 9 first half of 1938. For every $1,000 paid out in weekly 
during the § percent lower than in the first half of 1937. For every wages in the first half of 1937, the industry paid out $870 
in 1937, 1,000 workers employed in cotton-goods manufacturing in this year, $780 in 1939, and $670 in the first half of 1938 
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Women's Trade Union League of America 


ELISABETH CHRISTMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. T. U. L. of A. 


The primary objective of the Women’s Trade 
Union League of America is to assist in the or- 
ganization of woman wage earners into trade- 
unions and thereby to help them secure conditions 
necessary for healthful and efficient work and to 
obtain a just return for such work. The league 
serves as the spokesman of organized and unor- 
ganized woman workers, and as interpreter of 
their problems which have grown more and more 
complex with the development of mass-production 
industries with their modern speed, repetitive 
processes, and mechanized assembling. 

The Women’s Trade Union League is a federa- 
tion of trade-unions with woman members. It 
also has a supplementary membership of persons 
who endorse its principles and accept its platform. 
National and international unions are linked to 
the league by affiliation and help financially and 
otherwise to further its aims and to accomplish 
its purposes. In industrial centers such as New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis, where the league 
maintains branches, it cooperates with local 
trade-unions in promoting organization and edu- 
cation campaigns and other trade-union activities, 
especially among woman workers. 

Formed in 1903 at a meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, Mass., during the 
American Federation of Labor, the league was 


convention of the 


patterned after a similar organization in England 
designed to federate the woman workers of the 
many separate trades and unions into a single 
organization. In giving his “most hearty ap- 
proval” to the new organization, the late Samucl 
Gompers, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, referred to the league as “a step toward 
the realization of the economic organization of 


women.” 


FUNCTIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In the early days of the league’s existence, 
young girls in overwhelming numbers were working 
in the sweated industries of the needle trades. 
Their spontaneous uprising against intolerable 
Baltimore, New York, 


Philadelphia, and Chicago is one of the most 


working conditions in 


10 


dramatic incidents in the history of labor an 


social developments in the United States. Th 
League responded to the call of these unorganize: 
workers, aiding them in finally transforming oy 
of the worst sweated trades into an industry wit! 
high standards. 

In subsequent years the league rendered simi; 
aid to textile workers in Fall River, Lawrence, an 
New Bedford, Mass., to the collar starchers } 
Troy, N. Y., to corset makers in Aurora, IIl,, | 
the Roxbury carpet weavers, to the hosiery workers 
in Kenosha, Wis., and to glove workers in Mario: 
Ind. More recently the league took a major par 
in the rayon strike in Elizabethton, Tenn., an 
in the 4-month strike in Danville, Va., whe 
4.000 protested the 
management of more than 400 employees becaus 


about workers firing by 
of their union membership. 

The Women’s Trade Union League was instrv- 
mental in the establishment during the Work 
War of the Women in Industry Service to safe. 
guard the standards and working conditions fo 
the hundreds of thousands of women who during 
the war got their first taste of employment in mills 
Later the Women in Industry 
became the Women’s Bureau of th 
United States Department of Labor. The leagu 
also had a hand in the establishment and develop- 
ment of the Children’s Bureau in the Federa 


and factories. 
Service 


Department of Labor. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


At its 1913 convention the Women’s Trad 
Union League gave a distinet impetus to the caus 
of workers’ education through the establishment 
of a training school for active workers in the labor 
movement, the first of its kind in the country. It 
awarded long- and short-term scholarships t 
selected trade-union girls, thus giving them th 
opportunity to train for informed and effectiv 
leadership in the trade-union movement. It was 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, third president of th 
Women’s Trade Union League, who had the visiot 
that some day colleges of the United States would 
open their doors to working women and this was 
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first accomplished at Bryn Mawr, the first college 
to venture into the field of summer schools for 
women in industry. 

The work carried on by the New York branch 
of the league may be regarded as a sample of the 
type of workers’ education developed and pro- 
moted by the league. In its annual report for 
the year 1939-40, the New York Women’s Trade 
Union League describes its educational program 
as falling roughly into three parts: 

1. Regular classes in trade-unionism and other 
labor problems. 

2. Classes in English and current events and 
public affairs. 

3. The classroom without walls program. 

The trade-union classes deal largely with col- 
lective bargaining and with organization problems 
in industries employing substantial numbers of 
women, such as the clothing industry and hotels 
and restaurants. The public affairs course and 
the classroom without walls program are designed 
largely to train trade-union members to assume 
and carry out active duties and responsibilities in 
connection with labor legislation, problems of 
government and social control, and the relation of 
labor to government, industry, and the country 
as a whole. 

In all classes an effort is made to enroll students 
who would have the opportunity to put their 
training to immediate and useful purposes, chiefly 
in their unions or in the league. For this reason 
members who attend these classes are selected by 
the unions. The 300 students who attended the 
classes during the year 1939-40 came from 40 
different locals of the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
unions, representing a large variety of trades and 


occupations. 


OTHER ACTILVITLES 


The league is often called upon to act as spokes- 
man on Government boards or committees dealing 
with problems affecting women workers. During 
the N. R. A. the national president of the league 
served as a member of the advisory committee 
and was the only woman on that committee. 
The league was particularly interested in the codes 
covering industries employing large numbers of 
women workers. It went on record emphasizing 
the need for adequate minimum wage provisions 
and demanded that wage rates be set on the basis 
of job requirements and not on the basis of sex. 
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The need for such vigilant action on the part of 
the league was indicated by the fact that prior to 
the N. R. A. in many mills and factories, scattered 
throughout the country’s small towns and villages, 
it was not uncommon to find women working 60 
or more hours for $4 or less per week. Indeed, $8 
a week was considered a munificent wage. In the 
retail drygoods trade, employing several million 
men and women, the minimum wage for women 
was as low as $8. 

However, largely as a result of the N. R. A. and 
the rapid growth of labor organizations during 
1933 and 1934, in which the Women’s Trade Union 
League took an active part, the hours and working 
conditions of women wage earners were greatly 
improved. Women workers participated in the 
gains of all workers through the abolition of child 
labor and home work, reduction of working hours, 
and the guarantee of collective bargaining. The 
abolition of child labor was especially significant, 
as it meant the elimination of competition with a 
particularly low-paid and helpless group. 

League officers and members of local branches 
have served and are serving on many other Gov- 
ernment boards and committees. The league took 
an active part in the recent conferences on Children 
in a Democracy. Members of the league have 
served for many months on the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education. The league 
has also actively supported such outstanding legis- 
lative measures as the wage and hour law, the 
housing act, the National Labor Relations Act, and 
is supporting the child labor amendment, the La 
Follette Civil Liberties Committee, the antipoll 
tax law, ete. 

At the last convention held in Washington in 
1936, the Women’s Trade Union League adopted 
a wide program of activities which included revi- 
sion of some of the planks in its platform which 
now reads as follows: 


1. Organization of workers into trade-unions. 
2. A shorter workweek in order to spread em- 
ployment and increase the individual worker's 
leisure. 

3. A standard of living commensurate with the 
Nation’s productive capacity. 

4. Equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex 
or race. 

5. Cooperation 
other countries. 

6. International cooperation to abolish war. 


with trade-union women in 


ll 





The tasks to which the league is dedicated are 
far from completed. That the more than 11 
million gainfully employed women are in industry 


to stay is indicated in many ways—-by the growth 
of their number, by the wide variety of their 
occupations, and by the increasing responsibilities 
of their duties. While heretofore girls married 
young and left the shops and factories for their 
new homes, the situation now is that marriage is 
no longer a promise of emancipation for woman 
wage earners. Most of the problems of these 
working women, single ar married, are common to 
those of men, but they also have an added set of 
problems of their own. 

Organization of women is making them con- 


scious of their responsibility to their fellow workers 
and to industry. They have proven themselves 
capable of great sacrifices during strikes and have 
fought valiantly to make the shop a better place 
in which to work. They have also measured up 
to their task at the conference table. In this 
important development among organized women, 
the Women’s Trade Union League has played ay 
important and ever-increasing role. The history 
of the league, chapter by chapter and year by 
year, is a record of continuous and strenuoys 
efforts toward better working conditions and 
higher standards of living for American women, 
both as members of their organizations and 4s 
intelligent citizens of our democracy. 


Cost of Living in June 1940 


Wage earners and lower-salaried workers found 
their living costs slightly higher on June 15, 1940, 
than 3 months earlier, according to the latest 
quarterly cost-of-living survey of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The increase was due almost 
entirely to the widespread rise in food prices. 
Rents also increased slightly over the 3-month 
interval, while costs of clothing, fuel, and house 
furnishings declined. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index for the middle of June was about 1 percent 
higher than in the middle of March and 1.9 
percent higher than in June a year ago. It was 
10.7 percent above the level of June 1933 and about 
18 percent lower than in December 1929. 

All but 1 of the 33 cities included in the survey 
reported higher food prices on June 15 than 3 
months earlier. Chicago reported the greatest 
increase, amounting to 5.6 percent. 

Clothing costs rose in 8 cities and declined in 
25. All the changes were slight. Prices of silk 
stockings declined in all 33 cities, due largely to 
lower prices of raw silk and competition of hosiery 
made from synthetic fibers—nylon and rayon. 

Rents were higher on June 15 than on March 15 
in 24 cities, but only 1 city, Birmingham, Ala., 
recorded an increase of more than 1 percent. 
Costs of fuel, electricity, and ice declined in 26 
cities, with the largest reductions, averaging be- 


tween 4 and 5 percent, reported for Chicago, 


Birmingham, and Atlanta. Average costs of 
housefurnishings declined in most of the cities 
covered by the survey. 


Cost of living in 20 selected cities 





Percentage increase (+) or 





Index as of decrease (— 
Aree and city June 15, 1940 eee Ge = 
ay Mar -o 1940,| June “trae 
June 15, 1940 | June 15, 1M 
Average for 33 cities 100. 5 0. 7 + 1.9 
North Atlantic: 
Boston : 100. 0 8 +27 
New York. 101. 6 3 +34 
Pittsburgh 100. 6 L165 +22 
Portland, Maine 98. 9 ~1.0 2.5 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta 98. 5 1.1 5 
Baltimore - _ _- 100. 5 L 8 1.3 
Jacksonville _ _- 100. 2 +1.3 +21 
Washington, D. C 100. 1 -. 4 1.6 
North Central: 
Chicago___- 101. 4 -1.7 2.5 
Detroit _ —-- 100. 9 +1.0 +1.8 
Minneapolis | 100.8 +. 1 +.7 
St. Louis__- 99. 5 1 4 1.7 
South Central: 
Birmingham. 99. 0 3 9 
Houston _ _- 100. 7 1 H 
Memphis-_- 98. 4 i +.4 
New Orleans 101. 1 3 +25 
Western: ; 
Denver - 99. 7 +1.0 | d 
Los Angeles 100. 8 +.1 “9 
San Francisco 100. 1 +.3 9 
Seattle_ 101. 7 +. J 9 
No change. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in July 1940 


National Income.—July income payments in the 
United States are placed at nearly 6.1 billion 
dollars by the Department of Commerce. This 
brings the total income payments for the first 7 
months of this year to 41.7 billion dollars, or about 
5 percent higher than for the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

Farm Income.—Sales of farm products com- 
bined with Government payments yielded farmers 
a total cash income of $703,000,000 in July, as 
ompared with $587,000,000 in the preceding 
month and $641,000,000 in July a year ago. 

Automobiles Approaching the end of the 1940 
model season, output of cars and trucks declined 
sharply to 231,700 in July. In the preceding 
month assemblies totaled 344,600 and in July of 
last year approximately 209,400 units. 

Bituminous Coal.—Preliminary estimates show 
that slightly more than 36,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal were mined in July—3,700,000 tons 


more than in June and 6,600,000 more than in 
July 1939. 

Building Construction.—The value of building 
permits issued in 2,113 cities in July aggregated 
$215,200,000, as against $179,500,000 in June and 
$183,800,000 in July 1939. 

Electric Power-—Output of electric power in 
July is estimated at 11,830 million kilowatt-hours— 
an increase of 517 million kilowatt-hours over June 
and of 1,346 million kilowatt-hours compared with 
July of last year. 

Railroad Freight-Car Loadings.—On the average 
class I railroads handled 706,400 cars of freight 
per week during July. This was about the same 
as in the preceding month and 73,400 cars per 
week more than in July 1939. 

Steel—Nearly 5,600,000 tons of steel ingots 
were produced in July. This compares with 
5,530,000 tons in June and 3,565,000 tons in July 
a vear ago. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


Output of factories and mines in July continued 
at about the same level as in the preceding month, 
and about 16 percent higher than in July of last 
year. Based on the 5-year period 1935-39 as 
100, the revised index of industrial production of 
the Federal Reserve Board stood at 121 in June 
and July of this year as against 104 in June 1939. 


Steel, machinery manufacturing, and cotton and 
woolen textile industries maintained a high level 
of production. Other industries, notably auto- 
mobiles, lumber, and crude-petroleum producing, 
were not so busy as in the preceding month. 
Department store sales declined more than usual 
but sales by variety stores remained large. 





Industrial Production 
Adjusted Index 
1935-39= 100 5 
160 

1940 
July _ 1421 
June 121 — 
May 114 
April. 111 
March 112 
February 116 ; 
January 122 as i 

1939 a 
December _ 126 
November - 124 
October _ _ 121 = 
September_ . 113 
August 104 - 
July ; 104 1923 1924 925 92€ 927 

' Preliminary. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in July 1940 


More than 130,000 additional workers obtained 
jobs in nonagricultural industries between the 
middle of June and the middle of July, according 
to reports received by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The July estimate of 35,600,000 workers 
employed in nonagricultural occupations was 
higher than for any previous month of this year 
and exceeded the July 1939 level of employment by 
approximately 1,000,000. 

Employment in private and public building con- 
struction advanced by about 75,000. Transporta- 
tion and public utility companies, including class I 
railroads, added 30,000 wage earners, and mining 
industries reported a net increase in employment 
of 7,000. Expansion in the military forces of the 
country combined with a substantial increase in 
the number of workers employed in arsenals, navy 
yards, and on other defense projects largely ac- 
counted for the rise of 95,000 workers in the 
Federal, State, and local government services. 

Factory employment also increased slightly in 
July, although normally many manufacturing in- 
dustries curtail operations in midsummer. This 
year 52 of the 90 industries regularly surveyed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported a higher 


level of employment. The outstanding advance 
occurred in iron and steel, woolen and worsted 
goods, shoes, men’s clothing, and cotton goods, 
Combined with further employment increases jy 
aircraft, shipbuilding, engines, explosives, and 
other industries producing war materials, these 
gains were sufficient to offset the sharp seasong! 
reductions in a number of other industries, jp. 
cluding particularly the declines of 90,000 iy 
automobiles and 15,000 in women’s clothing. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—Due largely to sharply curtailed 
operations in automobile manufacturing pending 
the change to 1941 models, employment in th 
durable-goods group of industries declined 57,600, 
The number of workers in iron and steel advanced 
18,900 and in machinery manufacturing 10,700 
These gains were more than offset by reductions of 
84,700 in transportation equipment and 2,800 in 
stone, clay, and glass. 

All durable-goods groups of industries, however 
reported more workers on their pay rolls this July 
than in July a year ago. The increases over the 


Estimated employment and pay roils in manufacturing industries 


[July 1940, June 1940, and July 1939] 





Number of workers employed 


Industry = Cae 
June 
1940 ? 


July 
1940 ! 


-l 


All Industries , 852, 700 | 7, 847, 900 
3, 735, 100 

925, 500 
1, 019, 200 


& 


677, 500 | 
944, 400 
, 029, 900 


Durable-goods groups 
Iron and steel _ - - - 
Machinery - io ace 


—_ 


Transportation equipment | 6547, 800 632, 500 
Nonferrous metals - - - - _.| 265, 600 265, 600 
aS See 621, 900 | 621, 900 
Stone, clay, glass- 287, 800 290, 600 
Nondurable-goods groups 4, 175, 200 | 4, 112, 800 
ee 1, 539, 100 | 1, 526, 800 
Leather_____- | 298,100 | 280, 800 
Ss 897, 000 861, 900 
‘Toneeee.........< 87, 200 | 89, 800 
Paper and printing eee 609, 900 608, 100 
Chemicals_------ 393, 800 394, 700 
Rubber - - - - 112, 600 112, 200 
Unclassified _ _ _- 237, 500 238, 500 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


July July June July 

1939 1940 ! 1940 2 | 1939 
7, 378, 700 | $182, 960, 000 | $185, 836, 000 | $160, 106, 000 
8,194,500 | 96,009,000 100, 313, 000 76, 201, 00 
800, 400 26, 362, 000 26, 139, 000 | 19, 984, 00 
847, 400 29, 898, 000 29, 808, 000 22, 400, 00( 
450, 200 16, 565, 000 20, 506,000 | —=13, 186, 00 
227, 700 | 6, 933, 000 6, 951, 000 5, 407, 000 
606,900 | 11, 142, 000 11,640,000 | —10, 323, 000 
279, 200 6, 292, 000 6, 520, 000 5, 851, 000 
4, 184, 200 86, 951, 000 85, 523, 000 83, 905, 00 
1, 595, 200 24, 633, 000 23, 883, 000 25, 087, 00 
322, 500 5, 336, 000 4, 680, 000 5, 840, 00 
897, 200 19, 874, 000 19, 564, 000 19, 515, 00 
90, 500 1, 392, 000 1, 488, 000 1, 375, 00 
584, 700 16, 535, 000 16, 643,000 | —-15, 162, 00 
366, 200 11, 095, 000 11, 044, 000 | 9, 763, 000 
105, 700 2, 984, 000 2, 997, 000 2, 825, 000 
222, 200 5, 102, 000 5, 224, 000 | 4, 338, 00 
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2-month interval ranged from 8,600 in stone, 
day, and glass to 144,000 in iron and steel, and 
182,500 in machinery manufacturing. 

Weekly Pay Rolls —With the exception of pay- 
roll increases of $223,000 in iron and steel and 
390,000 in machinery manufacturing, all durable- 
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sods manufacturing groups reported smaller 
weekly wage disbursements in July. The largest 
reduction over the month interval was in trans- 
portation equipment and totaled $3,941,000. 

Over the year, July 1939 to July 1940, total 
weekly wage payments in durable-goods manufac- 
turing rose $19,808,000. The increases ranged 
from $441,000 in stone, clay, and glass to nearly 
$7,500,000 in machinery manufacturing. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—Substantial gains in the number 
of workers employed in foodstuffs, leather, and 
textiles were recorded in July. These increases 
combined with smaller advances in paper and 
printing and rubber resulted in a net employment 


Trend of Employment and Pay 


A further slight rise in the number of wage 
earners employed in manufacturing establish- 
ments brought the July level of employment 6.4 
percent above the corresponding month of last 
year. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
factory employment stood at 99.5 in July, com- 
pared with 99.4 in the preceding month, 93.5 in 
July 1939, and 100 as the average for 1923-25. 





Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 































increase of 62,400 for all nondurable-goods indus- 
tries combined. 

Slightly fewer workers, however, had jobs in 
nondurable-goods manufacturing in July 1940 than 
in the same month a year ago. Declines of 56,100 
in textiles, 24,400 in leather, and 3,300 in tobacco 
offset employment increases of 27,600 in chemi- 
cals, 25,200 in paper and printing, 6,900 in rubber, 
and 15,300 in the unclassified industries. 

Weekly Pay Rolls —Approximately $1,430,000 
more was paid out to workers employed in manu- 
facturing nondurable-goods in July than in the 
preceding month. Pay rolls rose $750,000 in 
textiles, $656,000 in leather, $310,000 in food- 
stuffs, and $51,000 in chemicals. 

Textiles and leather reported smaller pay rolls 
this July than in July a year ago. In the remain- 
ing nondurable-goods groups of industries weekly 
wage disbursements were higher than in July 1939. 
The net pay-roll increase over the year interval 
for all nondurable-goods groups combined aggre- 
gated $3,046,000. 


Total weekly pay rolls in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, on the other hand, declined 1.5 percent 
between the middle of June and the middle of 
July. They were 14.2 percent higher than in 
July 1939. The pay-roll index shows that for 
every $1,000 disbursed in weekly wages during 
1923-25, factories paid out $964 this July as 
against $979 in June and $844 in July 1939. 















































Factory Pay-Roll Index EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
S ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
1923-25= 100 IWOEX eee a0 
nee . 1 140 
1940 
July_ __- eke =a 20 
June __ 97.9 aie | 
May aa 96. 4 EMPLOYMENT of, 
Sa . 96.3 100 J +100 
March ______- _. 98.2 n * | 
February 97.8 ra ‘hall bs 
January 98. 3 80 NY v 
Pay ROLLS | | 
1939 
December _ ____---- 103. 7 * “ 
November_________ 101.6 
ee 101. 6 40 ae 
September _- . 93.8 
August_____ 89. 7 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hou; 
Manufacturing Industries in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 
ii ; : ; , —-- WI 
Slight declines in the length of the average | | Increase or decreas: frre 
workweek and in the average hourly and weekly | June | Juy o - 
, , . July ice 
earnings of factory workers were recorded in July. | July 1940 | 1940 to | 1939 t : ” 
~ : ‘ fe * j Jl tha 
Employment in that month averaged nearly 37% | +f | +4 us 
¢ ¢ ” 
hours per week or about % hour per week longer " |/+-———_|—_ —— §* 
: ; : 7 Retail trade | Percent | Percenj coulc 
than in July 1939. Hourly earnings of 66% cents Employment. __- 3,423,600} —2.7 | +2.5 Mh een t 
4 P ° en “Yan 2 ow 6 j if re: Si dae 
were about 3 cents an hour higher than in the same be — a gy - $72, ay “¢ +4 , 
: 2ekly hours 43. +. : 
month of last year, and the July 1940 weekly wage Hourly earnings- -- $0.55 | +1.0 
income of factory workers averaged $25.25, or Weekly earnings $21. 70 +. 8 | : 
about $1.75 per week tl to July a ¥ R Wholesale trade 
about $1.75 per week more than in July a year ago. Employment 1, 439, 700 | 1 2 9 
In five selected durable- and nondurable-goods MS Sere pay roll_____ .|$45, 441, 000 | +. 1 +3; 
i j 1ea aver rank: eekly hours 41.0 | one bs 
manufacturing industries average weekly hours of Hourly earnings 80. 74 | a bis 
work and average hourly and weekly earnings in Weekly earnings - - - $30. 40 (*) +15 
Julv 19 were: Bituminous coal 
uly 1940 were Employment_- - - - 389, 400 +1.4 7 
Weekly pay roll_.___.. $8, 346, 000 | +2.1 | 17.( 
Durable-goods manufacturing Weekly hours__-- 26. 5 | -6 | 10. 9 
; Hourly earnings_ $0. 89 +.5 +. f - 
Weekly hours: Weekly earnings_ _- $23. 65 | .7 | LQ 4 
40.0 in foundries and machine shops. Metal mining All c 
37.0 in brick manufacturing. Employment- - - - , 77, 700 +. 5 t 16.9 Farn 
36.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. woe = co--| OS ae 5 1 ‘7 . Raw 
96.5 in sawmills. Hourly earnings_- $0. 72 | 4 7 
34.0 in automobiles. Weekly earnings. $27. 35 56 95 = 
Hourly earnings (in cents) : Telephone and 
95.0 in automobiles. — —_ — av 
: . - : SNe smployment_ - _ - 397, : ri. 4 3.2 
85.0 in blast furnace: and rolling mills. Weekly pay roll... $12. 920° 000 19 3 ry 
73.0 in foundries and machine shops. Weekly hours____ 40.0) +1.3 
55.5 in brick manufacturing. Hourly earnings-_--_- $0. 80 - 5 | 1.2 
49.5 in sawmills. Weekly earnings - _- $31. 75 +. 9 2 f 
Weekly earnings: . evo —y light eo a J 
m3 ian “mployment. — — - ~~ - 253, & | rl. 4 j 2.8 
$32.15 in automobiles. ; Wehr ner voll $8, 785. 000 | i'¢ ‘| plo 
$30.75 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. Weekly hours__- 39.0 iy Q Wo 
$29.35 in foundries and machine shops. Hourly earnings $0. 89 +. 1 : “ 
$20.70 in brick manufacturing. Weekly earnings __- $34. 75 8 1.5 apy 
$18.00 in sawmills. Street railways and Jul 
busses em 
e . Employment ; 192, 200 § 
Nondurable-goods manufacturing Weekly pay roll $6, 517, 000 | 7 | Lg eve 
Weekly hours___- 15. 5 | 1.4 2 in 
Weekly hours: Hourly earnings $0. 73 +. 4 1. ¢ : 
41.0 in paper and pulp. Weekly earnings - - - $33. 60 7 rls ( 
40.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. —_ — —e 7 ing 
on KR: a ni vmployment-_ - - - - 261, —2. ¢ | =. 
35.5 in petroleum refining. Weekly pay roll 3. 977, 000 > 3 14 me 
35.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. Weekly hours-_- 46. 5 +.8 l. 4 
34.0 in tires and inner tubes. Hourly earnings $0. 33 | 7 +2. ( — 
Hourly earnings (in cents) : Weekly earnings a $15. 55 5 23 
98.5 in petroleum refining. — canaries — an 
7 0 tn At . ” Smployment_ 36, 600 | +. é +2.4 
97.0 in tires and inner tubes. Weekly pay roll... | $3. 922° 000 | “2 5 | 19 4 eo 
69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. Weekly hours 43.0 | atl 1.3 An 
65.0 in paper and pulp. Hourly earnings $0. 42 | —.9 1. 4 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. Weekly earnings - $18. 00 | 2.8 Re 
Weekly earnings: we and cleaning on. ane . - 
KR: s ? fin} “mployment- - -- 53, 300 | 4.1 | rl.4 i 
<a. aergense-ythecma 4 Weekly pay roll______| $1, 154,000| —108/ +37 
$32.65 in tires and inner tubes. Weekly hours___- ae 42. 5 | 5 7 9 Pi 
$27.75 in slaughtering and meat packing. Hourly earnings___---| $0. 49 —1.0 +18 Ur 
$26.50 in paper and pulp. Weekly earnings $20.05 7%. @ +22 te 
$14.45 in cotton-goods manufacturing. Preliminary. 4 Not available. 3 No change. 
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What Happened to Prices in July 1940 


Wholesale Prices —No substantial change oc- 
curred in the general level of wholesale commodity 
prices in July. It averaged about 3 percent higher 
than in July 1939. The B. L. S. index shows that 
commodities which cost $100 at wholesale in 1926 
could be bought for $77.70 in July, as against 
$77.50 in June and $75.40 in July a year ago. 


Index of wholesale prices 





1926= 100 Increase 
— - (+) or 
decrease 
I (—) 
tem . July 
July July 1939 t 
C VOL o) 
1940 1939 July 
1940 
Index Index Percent 
All commodities 77.7 75. 4 +3. 
Farm products _- 66. 5 62. 6 +6. 2 
Raw materials _ _ - 70. 7 67.8 +4.3 
Semimanufactured goods 77.8 74. 4 +4.6 
Finished products _ - 80. 9 79. 2 2. 1 





Government Employment 


Works Projects~—The number of persons em- 
ployed on work relief projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration advanced from 
approximately 1,580,000 in June to 1,650,000 in 
July. Total wage disbursements to workers 
employed on the various W. P. A. projects, how- 
ever, declined slightly, aggregating $96,550,000 
in June compared with $95,030,000 in July. 

Construction Projects—Employment and earn- 
ings provided at the site of construction on Govern- 
ment projects in July were: 





| 
Project | — Earnings 


| 
| 
All construction projects ___- | 554, 200 $53, 354, 000 


Regular Federal Government ap- | 


propriations ie - 7,700 | 34, 650, 000 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- | 

ministration “ 107,800 | 4, 380, 000 
Public Works Administration. 76,000 | 7, 710, 000 
United States Housing Authority 50,500 | 5, 340, 000 


Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


tion ne peakitan 264, 000 


200 


bo 
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Retail Food Prices.—Averaged for 51 cities 
scattered throughout the United States, retail food 
prices declined slightly in July. They were about 
3 percent higher than in July 1939. Based on 
average retail food prices during the 5 years 
1935-39 as 100, the index stood at 97.4 in July, 
98.3 in June, and 94.3 in July of last year. 


Average retail food prices for the country as a whole 





Increase (+) or de- 


July 
Item osn | crease (—) July 

1940 | 1939 to July 1940 

Cents | Cents Percent 
Bread _ - : pound_.- 8.1 +0. 2 +2. 5 
a eee do. 33. 9 3.4 til. 1 
Milk, delivered_ _quart__| il 12.5 +. 7 +5.9 
Eggs.......--.--dozen.- 30. 9 +.3 1.0 
Potatoes _ ; _peck_- 36. 8 | —3.7 9. 1 
- =e pound... 9. 3 | 9! -8. 8 
Pork chops--.-----do- 30. 9 | 1.3 -4.0 
Round steak - - - -- a 37.8 +1. 1 3. 0 
Sugar-_-- _10 pounds .| 51.7 —.1 —.2 
Coffee __ pound 21.3 —1.0 45 





and Relief in July 1940 


C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—Employment in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps in July totaled 
316,400, and the pay roll for the month aggre- 
gated $14,140,000. The out-of-school program 
of the National Youth Administration provided 
jobs to about 188,000 boys and girls during July 
at a pay roll of $3,330,000. 

General Relief —About 663,900 families 
single persons in 98 urban areas received $19,350,- 
000 in relief payments from public funds in July. 
This was a slight increase compared with June, 
both in relief cases and in funds disbursed. 

Federal Service—-Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government service in July were: 


and 





Employ- | 


ment | Earnings 
] 


Service 


Executive ! 11,022,000 | $154, 570, 000 


Military - - --.--| 515, 800 37, 730, 000 
Legislative aad 5, 980 1, 315, 000 
Judicial 2, 780 699, 300 





‘Includes about 133,900 force-account, supervisory, and technical em- 
ployees with a total pay roll of $18,128,000 shown under other classifications 
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